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EDITORIAL. 


THE newly-constituted Adult Education Committee of the Board 
of Education has settled down to work, and librarians of every class 
will await its recommendations with much interest. It embodies 
representatives of many associations concerned, but its character 
is highly academic, and possibly unduly so in view of the practical 
work to be examined. Some disappointment has been expressed 
that no librarians have been invited to serve on the Committee, 
even though the best work of the librarian is mainly educational, 
and with adults. Progress in adult educational work in the widest 
sense depends on proper methods of advance, and the Board of 
Education should by this time know that every aspect of such work 
has a vital interest for librarians, many of whom were doing prac- 
tical work of the kind long before the subject of adult education 
threatened to become a cult. Even the anemic Eastbourne Memor- 
andum indicates that. , e e ° 

There has been much too little discussion of matters of this 
kind in the recent past, and it will be a misfortune if the interests 
of a great profession are to be decided upon by an unrepresentative 
government Committee. Unfortunately we all know what is weak 
in our fighting force; what was good enough forty years a°o is 
thoroughly bad now. The profession lacks kick ; it is so weak in 
the knees that even spurs would have no agitating power or drive 
behind them. It is the urgent business of every librarian to concern 
himself with his profession at this time in view of the possibilities 
involved in a government enquiry, and to take steps when occasion 
offers to help to place the profession in a satisfactory position. Such 
literary material as he requires is available in the Adult Education 
Committee’s Reports, the Eastbourne Memorandum, and the policy 
section of Macleod’s County Rural Libraries, which is a_ broad 
treatment of the subject. 

* * - * 

We hope our readers will like our number dealing with Book- 
binding for Libraries and with Library Editions, as we have made 
special efforts to obtain articles on these allied subjects from experts 
who know them from the practical point of view. The question of 
the production of the books in relation to the subsequent wear and 
tear to which they are necessarily subjected in public libraries and 
other such institutions is one of mutual interest to publishers, 
bookbinders and librarians. it appears obvious that the publisher 
himself does not usually in the first instance bind and case new 
books with a view to withstand the severe tests they receive later 
at the hands of masses of public library readers, and it remains 
for the library bookbinder to provide a completely new cover of a 
more permanent character, or for the man with a repair outfit to 
step in with reinforcements in order to lengthen the life of the 
original copy . * e e 

It is obvious to most custodians of books that volumes should 
always be repaired when the first signs of wear appear. If repairing 
is delayed until the sewing of the signatures or sections becomes 
broken, the book can never be as strong. The chief reason for 
delaying the repair of books, withdrawing them from circulation 
when they are still new and popular, is obviated by such means, as 
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slight repairs can be made at any time in the library without with- 
drawing the book from circulation for more than a day. 

* 

There is no doubt that broadcasting as a means of informing 
the great public that their libraries are an ever-present source of 
general and technical reference, study and recreative reading, is an 
admirable one, and we are pleased to report in full an address we 
believe to be the first of its kind. It was announced by Mr. Wm. 
Benson Thorne on the evening of Wednesday, January 30th, to 
fill in a gap caused by the absence of the B.B.C. Dramatic Critic. 
The Company had promised Mr. Thorne a date in March, and 
arrangements had been made for announcing this well in advance, 
as well as for circulating a synopsis for issue to local newspapers in 
the branch area; but the unusual course taken by the Company 
frustrated these intentions. We trust, however, that a useful piece 
of publicity was achieved in spite of “ premature’’ delivery, and 
we hear that the possible audience numbered two million souls—no 


bad figure for an occasion of this kind. 
* * * * 





We have again and again requested librarians and others 
interested in local library affairs to send us paragraphs of general 
interest for publication, as, without flattering ourselves unduly, 
we believe The Library World to be the most up-to-date and alert 
professional journal published in the United Kingdom. But a lack 
of response to this appeal led us into a remarkable omission in last 
month’s issue, which, as readers will no doubt remember, was a 
special number dealing with Libraries for Children. Itappears that 
no mention whatever was made of Bermondsey’s newest and most 
most excellent juvenile department recently opened with up-to-date 
appliances and fittings; and though to point out such an omission 
is like telling a story against ourselves, we take the opportunity of 
paying tribute to Bermondsey’s enterprise and also of drawing 
attention once again to the fact that we heartily appreciate co- 
operation from all and sundry in acquainting us with news of 
general interest to the profession, so that our editorial burdens, 
with which from time to time we become unduly overtaxed, may 
be lightened. - a a . 

The matter of the reopening of the Public Library in St. Martin’s 
Lane, which has been closed to the public since the early days of 
the war, has been brought up recently in the Chancery Division, 
and a full report of the proceedings appeared in The Times of 
January 31st. A victory has been won by the parishes of St. Martin 
and St. Paul against the City Council of Westminster, and we trust 
to see in the near future a re-opening of this branch of the West- 
minster Public Libraries which was formerly, it is said, the most 
used in the City. * * * * 

We wish to draw our readers’ notice to the fact that on February 
20th a lecture will be given at University College on “The Work of 
Special Libraries and Intelligence Bureaux in Industry,”’ by Mr. 
J. G. Pearce; and on February 27th Mr. R. A. Peddie will read his 
paper on “ Printing Presses and Machinery from the Earliest Times 
and their Influence on the Book and Newspaper.” The lectures 
commence at 5.30, admission free. 
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SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING TO-DAY 
By Rosert CocHRANE, Edinburgh Public Libraries. 


Tue chief troubles of librarians and bookbinders when rebinding 
books are connected with (a) the poor quality of book paper, and 
(5) inflexible sewing. 

For a good many years before the war book paper had 
deteriorated ; before the armistice it had become almost worthless ; 
and, since the armistice, improvement has been slow, and many 
publishers have not even returned to their pre-war standards. 
One firm of bookbinders now treats featherweight and spongy 
papers of new books to make it stronger and less liable to soilure ; 
and the process seems successful. If new books printed on thick 
soft paper are bound when new with the ordinary hand-sewing 
through the tapes they will give longer service. But if books are 
circulated (as they must usually be) in publishers’ covers, broken 
sections give an infinity of trouble. The patent hand-oversewing 
of Messrs. Cedric Chivers, Ltd., still remains the best : any book so 
sewn wears well and opens well; in fact, it wears well because it 
opens freely. Messrs. Dunn and Wilson, of Falkirk, also turn out 
durable work in hand-oversewing. In America several public 
libraries have installed a patent oversewing machine which gives 
excellent results. The sections are guillotined at. the back, ruled 
or bent for flexibility on one of the accessories of the machine, and 
are then oversewn by the machine very strongly. If the gutter, 
or inside margin of a book, is not too narrow this sewing allows a 
book to open quite well, especially if it is ‘‘ opened out”’ in the 
usual way before circulation. The output of this machine is very 
considerable : 300 books can be sewn in the ordinary working day. 
It is sewing well adapted to periodicals printed on glazed paper, 
provided all double-page illustrations are thrown up. Generally 
speaking, no sewing is suitable for broken sections unless it is some 
form of oversewing in which the cutting action of one thread is 
counteracted by that of another. 

COVERING MATERIAL.—Imitation cloths of good appearance 
are now being used very freely by publishers, especially for cheap 
text-books. Such material, while of no use for lending library 
books, is very serviceable as a side covering for little-used books 
or pamphlets in the reference library. It is particularly suitable 
for light pamphlet covers which usually serve as a binding for 
ephemeral publications in reference and commercial libraries. 
Duck, for a long time a favourite material in America, is being more 
generally used in this country: it is strong and very durable. 
Used for newspapers and periodicals, and lettered in black, it forms 
an excellent cheap binding. 

Stronc V. WEAK BInpING FoR HEAvy Books.—Newspapers 
are often bound too strongly, or rather the materials used for them 
are too heavy, besides being expensive. Stout leather and heavy 
boards, instead of giving strength, weaken such volumes by putting 
heavy strains upon the worst possible paper. Take The Times 
for example. Let two months’ issues form a volume. Use medium- 
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weight boards. Cover the volume in quarter-duck or cloth or 
buckram, and good dark brown paper for the sides. Then pass 
two webbing straps round the back, fix them to the sides, and 
buckle them over the fore-edges. (N.B.—It is necessary to pass 
the straps all round the book.) Such a volume is no longer a book, 
but a package, and a package which never gets out of shape, how- 
ever it may be stored. No other form of binding for newspapers is 
so economical and it is equally suitable for heavy technical or other 
periodicals. It is a binding, too, which looks well, if tastefully 
carried out. 

FAULTs IN Book Propuction.—Some faults in book production 
trouble the bookbinder. For example, the absence of end fly-leaves 
in newly-published books. Quennell’s History of Everyday Things 
in England, otherwise tastefully produced by Messrs. Barsford, 
Ltd. lacks the back end papers, the last index page opening on to 
the board end paper. The last page of the book is therefore unpro- 
tected. It becomes dirty, and it may easily be lost. Recently a 
whole edition of one of Galsworthy’s books was published with the 
half-title opening opposite the front board. The practice of using 
plans, maps and pictures as end papers is becoming a nuisance ; 
and if these illustrations are to be preserved it is necessary to bind 
immediately the books containing them. Another point: the 
gutter or inside margin of some books is too narrow, much narrower 
than it used to be; and one is tempted to believe that some pub- 
lishers are deliberately putting obstacles in the way of rebinding 
books. The Book Production Committee of the Library Association 
should give these and some other similar practices their early 
attention. 

REINFORCED Binpinc.—Little progress in introducing rein- 
forced bindings for newly-published books can be recorded. Appar- 
ently librarians are not sufficiently interested in such projects to 
make it worth while for publishers to issue strengthened editions. 
If reinforcing work is properly organised in a library bindery it 
is profitable. A book with sound sections, sewn “ all-along,” with 
linen-jointed end papers and lined end sections, and with the edges 
coloured to harmonize with the colour of the cover, looks well, 
wears well, never needs rebinding, and is cheap. Books for rein- 
forcing fall into two classes: (a) those which may be sewn in the 
ordinary way, and (5) those with very thick sections, requiring 
the sewing to be carried through the tapes. 

Detaits oF Cost.—If careful records of cost are filed they 
form a valuable source of reference when future contracts are being 
entered upon. Here is a copy of a data sheet which has been found 
to answer the purpose. One such sheet is used for each batch of 
books sent to the binder. 
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AN ARTICLE ON LIBRARY BINDING 
By Frank E. Brunt, 
Of Messrs. G. Blunt and Sons, Queen’s Park, W.9. 





It has often been brought to my notice the real necessity of bringing 
before Librarians a thorough understanding, complete with the 
essential points that go so much in the making of what they con- 
stantly ask for in a Library Binding, and it is a pleasure to submit 
to them in this article a few hints that will perhaps assist them 
considerably, besides the poor Bookbinder. 

‘‘ Bookbinding *’ a century or two ago was very different to 
the term applied nowadays, although I will frankly admit that many 
Librarians are right in securing the good old methods of preparation, 
sewing, forwarding, and in some cases the finishing of our old 
masters; but unfortunately, or fortunately as the case may be, 
competition enters so largely into this branch, as in other branches 
of industry, which ameliorates the conditions of those employed 
and entails naturally a keen competition in price and quality of 
work. We are all aware that to produce a sound “ Library Binding ” 
calls for specialisation in every sense of the word, for when one 
remembers that for every book bound approximately 25 to 30 
operations are absolutely necessary, it leaves very little scope for 
others than specialists to compete with prices that are offered 
at the present time. 

At the same time, the barrier of prejudice has very often to be 
broken down when the very old methods are compared with the 
latest modern methods. For instance, the sewing of a book— 
I often hear ‘“ Sewing must be done by hand’’! Why? Simply 
because the latest improvements will not always be tolerated. 
The latest Machine Sewing is a proof against this prejudice, having 
advantages in its favour of individual tape sewing with a lock 
stitch, which it is impossible to pull apart ; and for those who insist, 
a four tape sewing on a crown 8vo volume can be had. 

The question of sewing brings us directly in touch with other 
methods of sewing, and, again, oversewing or overcasting. Now, 
why all this overcasting? Simply because it has proved for a 
number of years the best and cheapest way of constructing a book 
printed on the too-well-known poor quality paper. I have the 
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greatest admiration for the distinguished competitor who first 
introduced the idea, but at the same time cannot admit this method 
to be the best solution of the problem. My own way has been to 
follow as near as possible the old traditions of guarding; but unfor- 
tunately, up to a short time ago this could not be done to the extent 
really necessary, as the costs of labour would have been prohibitive. 
Time, however, has brought fresh ideas, and faced with modern 
needs I claim that my invention enables our business to offer 
something to which Librarians have been looking forward for so 
many years. This method far surpasses the old hand method,and 
again, guards a book of this class round every fold or leaf of the book. 

Naturally, Librarians will prove the better judges of those 
two far-reaching methods, i.¢., overcasting or guarding; but, as 
a general rule, I feel certain that taking a book which has been 
printed on this class of paper and giving each fold a new back or 
guard of bank note paper provides the book with an entirely new 
back, thoroughly sound in construction, to take a good sewing 
with all the essentials for making a flexible and durable binding 
in every sense of the word. 

So much for the preliminary stages of construction. Let us 
now pass on to another important matter, namely, the boards. 
This is a question not only of necessity but of justifiable expense. 
Is the Librarian prepared to pay a penny or so extra for the usual 
demand of a “ Best Hand-made Split-Board’’? There are many 
qualities of boards, both hand and machine-made, varying in 
price from {60 per ton, H.M., to £22 per ton, M.M., and Strawboards 
approximately {11 per ton. 

From my experience, many librarians have to watch very 
carefully their binding accounts, and with the present enforced 
rulings of economy many have hardly a grant sufficient to allow 
of any sort of binding at all. The demand is for economy, and it 
is always the bookbinder who is looked to to meet the emergency. 
How is this to be done? My suggestion is to dismiss some of these 
old fallacies and have the full use of what has to be paid for. 

For the average fiction or juvenile binding a split board is 
not necessary if good end papers are used and long tapes left after 
a sound sewing. A leather back is, of course, the only satisfactory 
style of binding such a book, but in many instances Librarians 
discard books that become at all soiled, which in their opinion do 
not justify a leather binding. If this is so, a split board is too good 
for such a book, for it must be borne in mind that the difference 
between a hand-made split-board and a medium quality single 
board actually represents a penny per pair cost price for a crown 8vo. 

This expense could very often be spared if thisterm wasdeleted 
from many contracts and an understanding arrived at between 
Librarian and Bookbinder on such points that naturally increase 
the price of a binding. It is very difficult to make this a general 
rule, because much depends upon the Bookbinder and the prelimin- 
ary methods he has used in construction. 

Reference books and similar classes that will always be kept 
on the shelves should certainly have the best split boards, and in 
such cases the extra cost is obviously justified. 
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Passing from the question of boards, a few remarks concern- 
ing the various materials used for Library bindings may be helpful, 
although a lengthy article could very well be written on this subject 
alone. There are a large number of cloths of various qualities on 
the market, and for the purpose of a cheap cloth binding Winter- 
bottom’s Fast Finish Cloth has proved very serviceable. Bancroft 
Linen Finish Cloth is a better quality, although not a fast finish. 
Bancroft Buckram and Art Linen or Canvas are also very strong 
and well recommended, although a little dearer. Imperial Morocco 
Cloth or Linen Buckram is, of course, the best quality Cloth for 
binding, but to my mind, if the book is worth the price for this 
binding, a penny extra per volume on the cost is well worth a 
quarter leather binding. 

Now for that all-absorbing question of the term ‘* LEATHER,” 
and why we bookbinders make the difference in terms of Morocco 
or Pigskin, and Leather. As a matter of fact, it probably would 
not be advisable to call the last mentioned anything else, because 
in so many instances Splits are offered as Leather, which are of 
absolutely no use at all for Library bindings. It will probably 
interest many to learn that a Sheep-skin will often produce as 
many as three splits from a skin, which after being prepared are 
used in different trades for covering purposes and sold as real 
leather. Naturally it 7s leather, but what of the quality ? On the 
other hand, such leather as Hide Splits have very often come to my 
notice with an imitation pig grain on the surface. If such leather 
could be seen by many as I have seen and examined it, it would 
doubtless astonish them to see daylight through the impression of 
the imitation hair scar, embossed to resemble that of a natural 
Pigskin. My advice to those who seek a cheap style of leather binding 
is to avoid these imitations and examine the leather intended for use. 

There are many opportunities for those who are anxious to 
obtain a wider knowledge of the leather used in bookbinding, and 
a visit to your binder would no doubt be welcomed, and would 
afford the opportunity to view many other interesting operations 
at the same time. 

Niger Morocco is a very pliable leather, strong, and very reliable, 
and should be thoroughly recommended. 

Pigskin is a very serviceable leather for Library Bindings, 
and it is interesting to note that the old method of de-greasing 
so often used in order to obtain the various fancy shades of colours 
has now been overcome by another process whereby the skin retains 
its natural grease, and consequently the life of the leatheris prolonged. 

Regarding the finishing of a Library Binding, it has been a 
constant aim of mine to bring about a style that would prove in 
every way helpful to the Librarian, and at the same time be more 
pleasing to look upon from a borrower’s standpoint. There are 
many who, while taking full advantage of borrowing books from a 
Public Library, demur at the marked appearance of the Public 
Library Book, Could this not be altered by a more tasteful display 
of tooling ? The Binder can do this if encouraged, but at the same 
time would have to make a small charge, which to my mind should 
be greatly appreciated by all concerned, considering the trifling 
extra cost. 
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LIBRARY EDITIONS 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 





1.—TuE question of the book that is suitable for libraries in general 
and for public libraries in particular is an economic one. In spite 
of the fact that over five years have passed since the Armistice was 
signed, the cost of nearly all book materials remains unduly high ; 
so high, in fact, that the modern paper maker seems not to be 
devoting his attention to any great extent to the manufacturing 
of reasonably good book-papers ; and a recent examination of paper 
made by American librarians would indicate that, with very few 
exceptions, nearly all rag and linen papers are diverted from book- 
production to “ stationery " use. To those who contemplate books 
from the point of pre-war standards this fact is appalling, but it is 
nevertheless one that we have to face. 

2.—An examination of a number of library estimates for this 
and last year proves that the one item which is now causing librarians 
something akin to consternation is that for bookbinding. My own 
experience is that where in pre-war years a sum of £350 met rea- 
sonable needs a sum of £1,000 is now required. This is due partly, 
of course, to the increased charges in the bindery, and to the fact 
that the average cost of binding a crown octavo in a simple manner 
is now 2s. 5d. against Is. in 1914; but a serious factor is the make- 
up of the modern book, which is on paper which would have dis- 
graced a sixpenny edition ten years ago. Moreover, there is no 
visible relation between good materials and the cost of the ordinary 
book. A novel at 7s. 6d. is still unblushingly produced on paper 
which was formerly used only for the cheapest editions. 

3.—The first aim then, it seems to me, of any book production 
committee is to set up a campaign for the restoring of at least the 
pre-war standard of book papers. Some publishers are doing better 
than they did last year, but until some definite pressure is brought 
to bear upon them as a whole, they will imagine that the public is 
content with the rubbish they now purvey, and, for the ordinary 
book at least, will not attempt to do better. Whether public opinion 
itself can be educated upon this point remains to be seen, but the 
combined pressure of all book buyers would not be without a 
definite result. One smiles when one thinks of the manner in which 
we vilified the paper of the pre-war book, and sees how eagerly we 
now buy such pre-war editions in preference to the execrable editions 
of to-day. 

4.—Speaking not as an expert, but merely as a practical 
librarian : What are the qualities we require in a library edition ? 
They are: Good paper, reasonably large type, broad margins, 
strong sewing with linen thread, and sound case-making. We get 
something of the ideal in Mr. J. M. Dent’s editions of Conrad and of 
W. H. Hudson. These, however, cost respectively 10s. 6d. and 
£1 1s. a volume, and are perhaps too expensive for normal cir- 
culation ; although I am by no means convinced on this point, as 
a physically first-rate book at 10s. 6d. is better than a much inferior 
one—and they are much inferior—at 7s. 6d. 
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5.—I leave the question of the book from the point of view of 
literary value ; that must be taken for granted, as library editions 
of works of no literary value usually do not exist, and certainly are 
not required. It seems to me that there should now be enough 
force in the public library movement—or at least in the library 
movement generally—to attempt to bring back book production 
to the very modest standards of ten years ago, and even to go 
further. We know that certain publishers have offered to reprint 
certain non-copyright books of standard value, to be chosen by the 
Library Association, in library editions. The experiment is one 
that will be met, I hope, with eager sympathy and practical support. 
It is a beginning. We want to go much further, however. We want 
every publisher of an authentic or considerable book of any kind 
to arrange that some part of the edition shall be on a paper, and of 
a size, and in a binding, suitable for library use; with the ideal 
always before him that libraries purchase books as permanent 
possessions when the literary character of the book justifies preser- 
vation. This is like beating the air at present, but nothing less 
than such an ideal will meet the case. One is glad to see that books 
in re-inforced bindings are beginning to re-appear. There are by 
no means enough of them yet. One is also glad to see that one of 
our eminent library binders has started producing a library edition 
of certain classic novels bound in the strongest possible manner. 
The only objection I have had to the particular books to which I 
am referring is that American editions without illustrations were 
chosen of such books as those of Dickens, in which by common 
consent the illustrations have become an intrinsic part of the books. 
Further,these editions were loaded with lettering on their backs,sothat 
the call marks of individual libraries could not be placed upon them, 


6.—There is no doubt that there is a greater future for the 
binding of books direct from the sheets before they are put into 
circulation. From the administrative point of view it is the most 
economical method, because when the book so bound is once placed 
in the library, it goes straight through to the end of its career without 
that arrest for re-binding which books in publishers’ cases suffer. 
Not only is the time and expense involved in sending a book through 
the binding processes saved, so far as the library’s staff is concerned ; 
the book is never during its life out of circulation. It is a very 
material point which is sometimes overlooked, that hundreds of 
books are always out of circulation, because they are in the binder’s 
hands or are accumulating until they reach batches sufficient for 
sending to the binder. On the other hand, the ordinary reader says : 
‘“ When I read a new book I like it to be a new book.” The pub- 
lisher’s cover is attractive and no amount of binding skill that is 
within the reach of the budget of the ordinary library can make the 
public library binding as attractive to the reader. The way out 
seems to be a mixture of the two methods, and the strengthening 
in materials and character of the present publisher's case so that 
it shall serve a reasonable life in the library in that case. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the recently appointed Books Production 
Committee of the Library Association has a large, difficult, and, I 
hope, most fruitful field of work before it. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 


As broadcasted by Wm. Benson THORNE, Hon. Secretary of the 
London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, 


January 30th, 1924. 


On the birthday night of the British Broadcasting Company, 
celebrated a few months back, Senatore Marconi, in his address, 
compared the invention of wireless telephony with the invention 
of the printing press as being two of the greatest influences working 
for civilisation in the world’s history. This is undoubtedly true, 
and no one can estimate the far-reaching influences exercised either 
by wireless telephone or by the printed book. 

For five centuries the printed book has gradually been extend- 
ing its range of service, and there can hardly be a home to-day 
throughout the civilised world in which a book of some kind will 
not be found ; in some homes indeed the problem is to find accom- 
modation for the ever-increasing number of books which accumulate 
so rapidly. But however many books a home may contain there 
seems to be always need for more; the supply is never sufficient, 
and it is this fact perhaps that makes the population of the British 
Isles the greatest reading public in the world. From the Public 
Libraries of Great Britain the number of books issued annually 
now approaches the stupendous total of one hundred millions. 
No one can comprehend such an enormous figure, of course, but 
the interesting point about it is that it is nearly double the number 
recorded before the war. During the war apparently many people 
who had not done so before learned to appreciate books, hence 
this demand which shows no sign of slackening at present. At the 
same time it is true that Public Libraries have done much to 
encourage the use of books; also people understand better the 
purpose of the Public Library than was formerly the case. At 
one time it was regarded as an institution supplying cheap fiction 
to the lower classes, who could not, or weuld not, buy books for 
themselves. To-day all people taking an intelligent interest in 
life—all those listening to me now, I mean—realise that the Public 
Library plays an indispensable part in the modern social system. 
Maintained by the community in the same way as the parks, the 
highways, the public health and other services, it provides the 
best of the world’s literature for all who care to use it. 

rhere is no need for me to attempt a detailed description of 
the average Public Library: you will all be familiar with the 
various departments commonly provided. A reading room offering 
a wide choice of newspapers and periodicals suitable to every 
purpose usually greets you as you enter, where anything from 
fifty to two hundred publications may be seen. Here not only will 
Punch reveal his latest jokes, The Queen the latest fashions, and 
The Illustrated London News supply pictures of current happenings 
at home and abroad, but you may learn the most recent develop- 
ments in science, art, literature, commerce or politics, because it 
is in the pages of the weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals 
that nearly all progress in knowledge is first recorded. A regular 
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use of the Public Reading Room is a liberal education in itself, 
but it is wiser to use it in conjunction with the Lending Department 
from which books on practically all subjects may be borrowed. 


Among the many thousands of men and women borrowing 
books from the Public Libraries of our land there are numbers yet 
who somehow fail to grasp the resources offered by the average 
Lending Department. Books on trades, recreations, domestic 
requirements, hobbies, and so on are as readily available as those 
on history, science or philosophy ; in fact, there is probably no 
subject on which the ordinary person may require information 
which will not be forthcoming on demand. If you cannot find 
what you want on the Library shelves, or in the catalogue, there 
should never be any hesitation in seeking the assistance of the 
Library Staff. Members of the Staff are necessarily better informed 
as to what is obtainable, and are always ready to advise on any 
difficulties that may occur. In one library some time ago a reader 
inquired for Foxe’s Book of Martyrs; but being told it was “‘out,”’ 
said, ‘‘ Never mind, I'll take a book on Cookery instead.” 


Besides the Reading Room and the Lending Department 
there is nearly always a Reference Department containing just 
those dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, etc., which everybody 
needs sooner or later, though these works usually only form a 
small part of the stock of such a department, important treatises 
and expensive volumes in all spheres of knowledge being included 
for the student and the research worker. 


This is simply a brief survey of the main functions of a Public 
Library as they appear to the casual observer, but the work going 
on covers a very much wider ground than this. For example, no 
mention has so far been made of the provision for children which 
is now so common. It varies both in character and extent accord- 
ing to local circumstances and requirements, but everywhere a 
serviceable selection of the best books for young people may be 
found; while through co-operation with schools the youngsters are 
encouraged to make all kinds of practical use of the Public Library 
to a degree unimagined a generation or two ago. The modern 
boy or girl may be seen doing homework in the Reference Library 
surrounded by all the books needed, thus developing a library 
habit which may be relied upon to stand them in good stead in 
later life. Contact with a large collection of books broadens out- 
look and stimulates perception in a way achieved by no other 
means and, as you are probably aware, educationists are inclining 
more and more to the opinion that by regarding libraries as labora- 
tories where children may gather facts for themselves, the best 
educational results are obtained. 

In another direction the Public Library is quietly doing a work 
which future generations will no doubt value even more than it is 
valued to-day, and that is in the gathering and filing of local history 
material. Some libraries—perhaps your’s is one—are already in 
the fortunate position of being able to present an almost complete 
picture of their neighbourhood’s past by means of original records, 
while early maps and plans convey to the eye the physical appear- 
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ance of the locality in former days. And as the history of the past 
is scrupulously gathered up for preservation, so the history of the 
present is collected with equal care. The despised leaflet of to-day 
regarding a local event may easily prove a prized possession in 
fifty years’ time ; the local newspaper so lightly esteemed by the 
majority of its readers will become the mine from which the future 
historian will quarry much of his material; and even the sale 
catalogue of a family mansion, apparently worthless after serving 
its immediate purpose, may provide the means for settling an 
important dispute in later days. Portraits of local celebrities, 
photographs of every aspect of local life, election literature and 
much else all have their place in these collections, which will surprise 
you if you have never given them any attention. 

Enough has been said to convey the idea that the Public 
Library not only enters into, but becomes part of the intellectual 
life of the community it serves. It is linked in some way with 
nearly all educational effort, and from it radiates an influence 
charged with power to inspire and elevate. Perhaps one of the 
most encouraging features of modern life is the widespread desire 
for adult education. On all hands agencies in great variety are 
active in promoting opportunities for instruction in art, science, 
literature, economics and other subjects, and the Public Library 
co-operates with them all by providing the literary material without 
which their labours would be robbed of their foundations. Apart 
from such means of adult education, however, the Public Library 
makes direct appeal to the many men and women who proceed on 
individual lines. It must not be overlooked that the supply of 
recreational literature forms an important part of the Public Library 
service. Music and the fair claims of poetry are responded to by 
many, while for those finding their relaxation in the art of the 
novelist a wide selection of the best fiction may always be relied 
upon. 

If in the view of some critics the Public Library service has 
occasionally fallen short of the standard expected, it is largely 
because it has always been financially starved and begrudgingly 
provided for. A Public Library inevitably reflects the value set 
upon it by the community it serves ; if the community has an over- 
whelming belief in the eternal values of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty, then one of the expressions of that belief will be seen in 
the efficiency and attractiveness of the local Public Library. Where 
no such vision exists the Public Library can only be an instrument 
fighting against odds for the creation of light. Hampered by perverse 
and uneducated judgments, it frequently labours under such dis- 
advantages as to preclude any possibility of results. A generously- 
supported Library is an object lesson in demonstrating the wisdom 
of its directors, for there life will be apparent in all its departments, 
and the institution will be one in which the whole community takes 
conscious pride. . 

It is difficult to estimate the future possibilities of the Public 
Library Services, but this much may be hazarded—they will 
develop and extend until they form an intimate part of the life of 
the whole population. In the years to come the Public Library 
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book will be familiar to every schoolchild ; the student, no matter 
what his subject, will have his literary needs supplied, and the 
average man or woman will be able to expand their lives according 
to their own inclinations through the books unstintingly provided 
for them in their Public Libraries. Books are a necessary part of 
life : those who neglect them miss much they might enjoy, and in 
the future the light. of literature is likely to enter far more fully 
into the lives of the people than is the case to-day. 

In conclusion, I hope any who have not already done so, will 
feel encouraged to test for themselves the many services the Public 
Library can render. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


DEAR APOLLONIUS, 

Much as I regret that you should have had occasion to complain 
of my most reprehensible behaviour in omitting to answer your 
letter, | fear I am unable to offer any excuse—unless [ can reply, 


as one friend of mine wrote to another, “‘ You will understand how 
pleased I am to hear from vow, but it beats me why you should 
wish to hear from me.’’ However, | am not writing an essay on the 


variety of excuses for negligence in letter-writing, but, alas, I 
must give you my opinion upon 
BOOKBINUING. 
Such are the commands of my worthy friend Callimachus. 


‘Our much respected editor,” he says, “is preparing a ‘ book- 
binding ’ number, so when you write to me let your words be about 
this matter.”” As I am not writing to him, but to you, Apollonius, 


perhaps I could have dodged this command had I not realised that 
you would be the last to wish me thus to shirk my duty. 
Unfortunately—as Callimachus must be aware—I know abso- 
lutely nothing about this ancient craft. I appreciate the feel of a 
well bound book—how I detest loose covers and jackets and jelly- 
like limp leather binding—but the intricacies of the art are quite 
beyond my ken. I cannot tell whether my binder uses the best 
glue, or whether his leather was dipped in boracic acid, or acetic 
acid, or whatever else it is into which it should or should not be 
dipped. However, I betook me, in my ignorance, to one who above 
all could enlighten me—to a most skilled and conscientious crafts- 
man who, in Alexandria, copes with the books from libraries tn all 
parts of the known world, from Libya and Macedonia, Rome and 
Damascus. Said I to him, ‘‘ I do not ask you to divulge the secrets 
of your craft, but tell me at least if there is any matter in which we 
librarians offend you. Are there any of our practices which un- 
wittingly interfere with your endeavour to serve us faithfully ?”’ 
My friend, though denying that he had any complaint to make, 
mentioned one matter which | bring now to your notice. Some 
librarians, he said, sent him an elaborate specification, full of 
restrictions and instructions, with which, in practice, it was some- 
times impossible or undesirable that he should comply. Since it 
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was clearly to his interest that he should do the best possible work, 
and since, moreover, his knowledge of binding methods was, neces- 
sarily, greater than that of most librarians, he was sometimes 
placed in the wrong position of having either to refuse to work 
according to the specification (which might mean loss of work for 
his men, and other misunderstandings) or to perform work in a 
manner which he knew would not prove really satisfactory. 

I quite agree with him in this. Fortunately we are realising 
more and more that our best plan is always to select a good firm of 
binders with a reputation which they will go far to maintain, and 
to leave to their discretion technical details, with freedom to deal 
with special cases in the way which their experience has shown 
them to be the best. Should we employ a lawyer for any purpose 
we employ not only his office staff but his specialised knowledge. 
And so, when we engage a bookbinder we should realise that his 
technical abilities and experience are being paid for as well as the 
actual labour and material involved. We should no more dictate 
to the one than to the other on matters which are part of their 
special province. If we would avoid unsatisfactory work we should 
avoid the binder who lacks experience in library work, or who 1s 
not properly equipped to undertake it. 

Enough about binding, however. Let me speak of another 
matter more to my taste—or rather, my distaste. A friend has 
asked me whether if an educational body makes recommendation 
with which he, as a librarian, does not agree on moral grounds, he 
should waive his rights as a 

GUARDIAN OF PUBLIC MORALS. 

You may be sure, my dear Apollonius, that I rubbed my eyes 
at this question What on earth did my friend mean? | asked. 
What had he in mind? Two things, he said. 

First of all he had had requests from schoolgirls for books 
which he considered unsuitable for any but mature readers, which, 
however, they had been recommended to read by their teachers. 
He gave me examples—two poetical works of undoubted literary 
merit but most unpleasant and unsuitable, both as regards subject 
matter and treatment. Then, again, one of the set books for an 
examination was a French novel which he, in common with most 
librarians, had always kept for limited circulation. Of this, 
naturally, a specially “‘ cut '’ version had been issued, but neverthe- 
less, there has been requests for the full edition ; and, in any case, 
no matter how drastically the work was expurgated and edited, it 
did not seem to him desirable reading for girls. What should he 
do? Although he realised that it was his duty and privilege to 
limit the circulation of undesirable books, he did not wish to seem 
to set himself up as a judge of educational authorities’ recommenda- 
tions. 

In this particular instance it was found on inquiry that the 
first-mentioned recommendations were those of an_ individual 
teacher, the authorities far from agreeing with them. The general 
question remains, however. Can there be any doubt, Apollonius, 
that in such cases the librarian has no alternative but to exercise 
his own discretion, no matter how he may run counter tothe opinions 
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of parson, pedagogue or critic ? After all, he alone is responsible for 
the administration of his library. Upon his shoulders all blame 
would rightly fall. These cases may be very infrequent, but it 
seems desirable that we should feel sure of our ground and have no 
hesitation in upholding our opinions. 

Secondly, he spoke about 

PsycHo-ANALYSIS. 

Though public interest in this subject seems to be declining 
to an extent more in proportion to its importance, demand is still 
great. Now among those who have been persuaded of its value 
and special utility are school teachers and others engaged in educa- 
tion. The ignorant booming and advertising of this subject has 
produced a very widespread idea among teachers of all grades that 
unless they study this new “ science "’ their work must suffer. Of 
every ten people who ask for books on psycho-analysis probably 
nine are teachers—and some of them very young girls at that. A 
more dangerous belief could scarcely be imagined. 

In the first place, whatever influence the new study might 
have upon educational methods, it should (and will) be discovered 
by the competent specialists by whom it will be, in time, incor- 
porated into pedagogical treatises, etc. The idea that the average 
individual teacher is qualified to apply a highly specialised and 
dangerous branch of psychology is too absurd to be countenanced. 

Secondly, far from being able to apply it, many of the younger 
teachers are not fit (and of course this applies to all classes, librarians 
included, other than the physician or the mature student) even to 
study the subject without danger to themselves. Anyone who has 
seen the neurotic filth dragged to the light by some of these investi- 
gators will agree with this. Though it might be necessary and 
beneficial for this filth to be examined it is not necessarily desirable 
that all and sundry should dabble in it. 

Thirdly, even though were the psycho analyst working upon a 
sound scientific basis it would still be undesirable for the average 
man to study the subject. What if it be not a “ science’’ but amost 
unsatisfactory sham, a conglomeration of unproved assertions, 
unjustified illogical arguments, an ill-balanced fanatical humbug 
built up on a small basis of valuable facts of which the application 
is exaggerated ? It is not, of course, our place to criticise—your 
friend Aristonymous at least is quite unqualified to do so. So I 
leave it at that—what 7/ it is ?—for recent criticism is tending 
rather towards that view, there being a growing movement dis- 
‘ountenancing the theories of Freud’s disciples 

In view of this,’ asks my enquirer, “am I not justified in 
telling my young teacher readers that, no matter how much they 
might think that the study of Freud will assist them to teach the 
alphabet, they are not going to borrow such books from the public 
library, which only provides them for such readers as are not at all 
likely to be damaged by contact with them"? I think I must 
agree with him Yours, 

ARISTON YMOUS. 
Lhe Editor does not hold himselj responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ‘ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.”’ 
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UNIFORM METHODS FOR LIBRARY BINDING* 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR LIBRARY AND ScHOOL Book BINDING 
APPROVED BY THE A.L.A, COMMITTEE ON BOOKBINDING AND THE 
LipRARY GROUP OF THE EMPLOYING BOOKBINDERS OF AMERICA 


PREPARATION FOR SEWING, 

Att books should be carefully collated before taking apart, to detect any 
missing or damaged leaves, missing or duplicate sections, badly printed pages, 
irregular margins, etc. In case of portraits, maps, or other illustrative material 
in bad condition, save if possible, trimming ragged edges and building out 
the leaf as described in a later paragraph 

Where in a work of fiction one or two leaves are found to be missing in 
one place, some librarians are willing that the book shall be bound as it is, 
provided the missing parts are neither the first nor the last pages, the missing 
pages to be noted on a slip tipped to the inner margin of the right hand page 
after the title pag When a larger number of leaves is missing or books 
other than fiction are found imperfect, either return the books unbound accom- 
panied by printed slips such as are used by some binders, on which the defects 
of each book are checked, or ask for further instructions from the librarian 

While the back: of all book; should be trimmed as little as possible before 
sewing, whether to be done by hand or machine, the backs of books having 
narrow or irregular margins should not be trimmed at al] If margins are too 
narrow to oversew without the stitches encroaching on the print, either “‘ sew 
thru ’’ by sections or return the book to its owner unbound for further instruc- 
tions or as being impossible to rebind satisfactorily 

[The usual order of leaves in the front of books preceding the text is as 
follows : (1) Leaf giving list of other books by same author, or series or edition 


notes 2) Leaf on waich is printed half title only 3) Frontispiece 
which may be an illustration, portrait or map 4) Title page 5) Dedication, 
preface or introduction, or all of these 6) Contents 7) List ofillustrations, 
maps, etc (8) Half title or chapter title 


rhere are numerous exceptions to this order, some books having title 
page only preceding the text, the subject matter following immediately. 
Others have in addition to title page any one or more of the introductory 
features described, an 
somewhat 

Discard tissue paper from frontispiece and illustrations of fiction unless 
title or description of picture is printed thereon 

Where either inner or outer margin of a leaf is ragged, trim evenly leaving 
not less than one-fourth inch outside of the print on which to paste a strip 
of paper of quality and tint similar to that of the book \ stock of such 
paper may be collected from fly leaves in the books which are to be bound, 
which will furnish the desired variety in quality and tint. This kind of patch- 
ing is particularly suited to title pages which are in bad condition while the 
rest of the book is fairly good 

Mend tears in margins with light weight cockle bond paper, and on left 
page as a rule, where it shows jess in reading. However, when one side of a 
torn leaf is blank, patches should always be pasted on that side. 

Mend tears through print with tissue paper, strengthening tears in 
margins with thin bond paper. 

When the paper in a book is brittle or has become disintegrated from 
age, or if still apparently in fair condition although the copyright date may 
show the book to be fifteen years old or more, the paper should be inspected 
carefully and if sewing is not likely to hold, the book should be returned to 
the library unbound with a note as to condition of paper. An attempt to 
rebind may ruin such a book, while careful 1.epair might make it usable for a 
time. Or the book might appear to be perfect after rebinding, but after a 
little time the paper would be found breaking next to the sewing, and the 
binder be blamed for the condition which was not his fault, or an innocent 
borrower be suspected of misusing the book, Occasionally the paper dis- 
integrates within a very few years beyond the point of safety to bind. 


commonly in the order given, although varying 


* Reprinted from The Library Journal, Sept. 1, 1923. 
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SEWING, TRIMMING, ET( 

Provide an extra fly leaf in front and back of each book 

Do not use a heavy or double muslin guard on the fly leaf which comes 
next to the book, as such a guard will soon cut the leaves of the book at that 
point 
End papers should be of fair quality and of medium weight, either of a 
rag or kraft basis and of a subdued tint. Reinforced end papers with con- 
cealed cloth joints are as strong and far better in appearance than the old 
types of visible cloth joints The reinforcement should be of thin, strong 
muslin 

Most books should be oversewed, either by hand or by machine. There 
are some books, however, which it is better to sew through the sections, such 
as books having narrow or irregular margins, provided paper is of good enough 
quality books made from a fair grade of heavy paper if not too large ; and 
some books of higher grade paper whose original form should be preserved 
as far as possible. 

Oversewing either by machine or by hand is entirely practical for nearly 
all library binding, including books and periodicals, estimated by various 
binders at eighty to ninety per cent. of the entire output 

Sewing should extend no nearer to upper and lower edges of the book 
than one-half to three-fourths of an inch, to allow for trimming and a possible 
second rebinding 

After sewing trim edges of books carefully, watching for irregularities 
In print, ext nding maps or plates, narrow or irregular margins, et« A trim 
of one-fourth inch should be ample 

LINING, ROUNDING AND BACKING 

Linings should be of a good grade of medium weight canton flannel or 
muslin, cut to cover the back of the book to within one-fourth inch of top 
and bottom and extending over on each side one-and-one-half inches 

After a coat of flexible glue has been applied the volume is rounded and 
the fabric lining applied before the book is backed by pasting the fabric all 
over on one side (if canton flannel is used the nep side should be pasted) ; 
the backing to be done when nearly dry This insures a smooth and flexible 
back and well defined joints So-called super or grass cloth should never be 
used for lining 

Joints should be neatly and carefully made They should not be so wide 
as to allow the covers to become loose and wobbly 

COVERING. 

\ good quality of binder’s board should be used for covers, suited in weight 
to size and weight of the book 

Magazines and large books should be bound in Holliston, Interlaken, or 


Bancroft legal buckram unless instructions indicate otherwise The medium 
and darker colors are most satisfactory The lighter shades show soil easily 
and must be lettered in ink to have titles legible Gold is used on the medium 


and dark colors, which give better service for permanent binding For books 
of ordinary fiction size some librarians use Caxton buckram, while others 
prefer the heavier buckrams 

[wo styles of corners are in common use, the so-called round corner and 
the square comer Both have their advocates, but there seems to be little 
choice as to their relative value 

In fastening the cover to the book special care should be used that the 
end papers are securely pasted in place in order to insure strong joints. Never 
use glue for this purpose Books should remain in press until thoroughly dry 

not less than twelve hours, while a longer time is better : F 

Where leather is specified the use of acid free morocco(goatskin) is advised 
[his is especially desirable for the better class of books having hard wear. 
Reliable marufacturers and dealers stamp each skin on the back indicating 
it to be free from injurious acids. The ordinary grade of cowhide is cheaper 
than morocco and in most climates disintegrates within about five years, 
but an acid free cowhide is obtainable through reliable dealers which is 
said to be nearly as durable as the acid free morocco. Roan and buffing are not 
to be considered for library binding. 

The waterproof cloths or imitation leathers, made in suitable grades for 
book binding, promised to meet a need in library binding when put on the 
market some years ago. But the unreliable qualities put out during the war 
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period and after, the difficulty in handling and in lettering in the binderies, 
the cracking of the finish with use and the occasional lots which had a very 
offensive odour, combined to make them unpopular both with libraries and 
binders, and their use has been largely discontinued. The need for waterproof 
bindings in libraries is as great as ever, however, and it still remains for the 
manufacturers to devise means of suiting the finish on their materials to the 
requirements of libraries and binderies 

Volumes of sets should be accompanied by instructions as to materials 
and colours, and by a sample volume if others of the set have been rebound in 
the owning library 

FINISHING 

Finishing should be done after proper sizing (never with powder) and with 
type suitable in size and spacing to the bulk of the book and length of the 
title, and with real gold, quality XXD 

rhe top of the first line of the call number should be placed two-and-a- 
half to three inches from the lower edge of the back-bone ’’ of the book 
Librarians differ as to this, but the important point is to have the call number 
high enough to escape the friction of ordinary handling \ standard location 
to be agreed upon by library binders would be useful where libraries do not 
specify definitely as to height desired 


GENERAL NOTES 

Before books are returned to patrons it is a good plan to open each one 
according to rules with which all binders are familiar This tends to over- 
come the stiffness of the newly bound volume and minimize the likelihood of 
the book being forced and perhaps ruined by some thoughtless person. During 
this process of opening, the books should be inspected critically to detect any 
imperfections in sewing, inverted leaves or sections, torn or pasted leaves, or 
other defects in workmanhsip 

rhere are some rare, valuable or unusual books which require special and 
very careful treatment which cannot be covered in these specifications. 
Uusually, where the quality of the paper in such books permits, they should 
be sewed thru ’’ the sections and trimmed as little as possible or in some 
cases not at all. Librarians appreciate intelligence, skill] and experience on 
the part of the binder when this class of work is to be done, and there should 
he good incentive for the shop that can turn out not only good serviceable 
books, but which on occasion can produce bindings above the average in 
finish and workmanship 








FREE LOAN OF LANTERN SLIDES 


THE London Midland and Scottish Railway Co. is prepared to loan, 
free of charge, a very interesting and comprehensive series of lantern 
slides, suitable for Educational, Temperance, Social, Co-operative 
and other Societies. As this Company’s system passes through 
some of the most beautiful scenery in the British Isles it will be 
readily understood that descriptive tours illustrated by lantern 
slides are not only interesting, but instructive to both old and young 
alike. The series include Scotland, Ireland, North Wales, Central 
Wales, The Lake District, The Fylde Coast Resorts, Shakespeare's 
Country, Ashbourne, and Buxton District, etc., etc. Carefully 
prepared lecture notes have been written round a series of 20 com- 
plete sets of slides, and it is possible for anyone who has any know- 
ledge of the delightful holiday grounds mentioned to give a highly 
interesting entertainment at a minimum cost. The only expense 
incurred to borrowers is the cost of provision of lantern, screen, 
etc. The slides are conveyed free of charge to and from the nearest 
railway station. Application should be made to the Passenger 
Commercial Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W., 
giving at least ten days’ notice. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. STANLEY SNAITH, of the Kendal Public Library, has been 
appointed Senior Assistant of the Kingston-upon-Thames Public 
Library. 


WE regret to announce the death of Miss Evelyn Carter, for seven 
years Assistant at the Hither Green Branch, Lewisham Public 
Libraries. 


RETIREMENT OF MRS. J. D. JONES, 
LIBRARIAN OF THE RUNCORN PuBLIC LIBRARY. 

Mrs. J. D. Jones, who has been Librarian of the Runcorn Public 
Library for 23 years, resigned from office on December 3lst. The 
position was first held by her husband, who organised the library 
when it was formed. At his death in 1901 his wife was appointed 
to carry on the work, and under her administration it has been 
developed from a small room in another building to a Carnegie 
Library costing £3,000 and containing 17,742 volumes. Last year 
the issues totalled 44,563. This issue has been achieved on an income 
of £423 10s. Ild. Many libraries can show a fine record of public 
utility on a very limited income but few could surpass this effort 
to make one penny go as far as fivepence. At the December meet- 
ing of the Runcorn Public Library Committee high tribute was 
paid to the willing and efficient service rendered to the public by 
Mrs. Jones, and warm wishes were expressed that she might enjoy 
her retirement 

It is pleasing to know that some little tangible acknowledgment 
of her long and faithful services is to be made in the form of a small 
retaining fee, carrying with it the title of ‘* Consulting Librarian.”’ 

Mrs. Jones has been a regular attender at North-Western 
Branch meetings and also at the Annual Conferences Her many 
friends in these Associations will wish her a long and happy period 
of rest and hope that she will not let her membership lapse. 
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REVIEWS 


REPORTS. 

ABERDEEN.—39th Annual Report, 1922-3. Librarian and Clerk, 
G. M. Fraser. Population, 158,969. Rate in the pound, 1}d. 
Income, £8,857. Stock: Lending Library, 40,794; Reference 
Library, 46,075. Issues: Lending Library, 220,889; Delivery 
Station, 18,000; Reference Library, 26,425. Borrowers 9,333. 

An interesting, exhaustive, and well-produced report. In looking through 
the financial statement it is pleasing to note that the whole of the Library 
debt has now been cleared off. Also that a new scale of salaries for the Staff 
has been introduced which is considered satisfactory by all concerned. £750 
was put aside for a new catalogue. 


BroMLey.—27th Annual Report, 1922-3. Librarian, Herbert 
Alderton, F.L.A.. Population, 35,070. Income, £2,008. Stock, 
29,087. Issues, 164,473. Borrowers, 9,727. 2 Branches. 

Re-organisation of the Juvenile Department has been completed, and 
includes a new Reading and Reference Room. The children have shown their 
appreciation of these new developments by borrowing nearly 24,000 books 
during the past year. On 15 occasions a class of girls from a local school were 
brought to the Library for the purpose of carrying out some of their lessons 
aided by the resources of the Librarv 

LeEps.—Annual Report of the Libraries and Art Committee, 1923. 
Chief Librarian, Thomas W. Hand. Population, 458,320. 
Stock, 357,140. Issues, 1,598,655. Borrowers, 35,098. 


The Cross Gates Evening Branch Library was opened on April 27th, 
and has been an enormous success. The need for more of these institutions 
is being felt. During the year an unusually large number (12,420) of books 
were withdrawn, being unfit for further use. Satisfactory reports come from 
the Art Gallery and Museum ; 294,373 people visited the former, and 46,918 
the latter. 





PUBLICATIONS. 

Botton Pustic Lipraries.—Catalogue of Books in the Central 
Lending and Reference Libraries. General Works. pp. 69. 
Price 6d. 

This is No. 11 of the series of classified catalogues, and deals with all 
branches of Dewey's Class. 000—Bibliography, Cyclopedias, Newspapers, 
etc. The classification is altered in places to secure a more convenient arrange- 
ment. Many useful bibliographical details are given and the catalogue is 
completed by author and subject indexes 
CovENTRY Pusiic Lipraries.—Readers’ Bulletin, Vol 2, No. 1, 

Jan.-Feb., 1924. 

The special feature of the Bulletin is a list of books dealing with Games 
and Amusements. All branches of indoor and outdoor recreations are repre- 
sented in this excellent and exhaustive bibliography. One illustration. 
Croypon Pusiic Liprartes.—Readers’ Index, Vol 26, No. 1, 

Jan.-Feb., 1924. Price, Id. 

The yearly index for the past year is given as a supplement to this num- 
ber. The great need for more Libraries in the Borough is again brought to 
notice, the fact being emphasized by statistics which show a period of record 
issues during Oct.-Nov. last, some 170,000 vols being used bv readers 
Hatirax.—Readers’ Guide to the Public Libraries, Vol 1, No. 10, 

Jan., 1924. Ed. by Edward Green, Chief Librarian. 

Contains a table showing the circulation of books since the opening of 
the Libraries in 1883—a steady growth culminating in the record figures of 
451,000 in the year just closed. 
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Norwich PuBtic LIBRARIES.—Readers’ Guide, Vol VIII., No. 9; 
Jan.-Mar., 1924. 
Gives an outline of the Dewey Classification Scheme and an annotated 
list of additions. 
Cuicaco Pusic Liprary.—Book Bulletin, Dec., 1923. 
A detailed list of books in the Czech language and list of recent additions. 


THE MUSIC LIBRARY 

THE absence of musical texts from many public libraries may be 
accounted for, in the first place, by reasons of cost, and secondly 
by the difficulty of selecting the important items from a vast amount 
of rubbish. There are guides of all kinds (general, select, and 
periodical) to all other important printed material, but music is 
singularly neglected in this respect. Mr. McColvin’s book,* just 
published, cannot fail to be immensely helpful both to librarians 
and to musicians. It should also go far towards removing the two 
difficulties mentioned above, by providing the needed assistance in 
selection and by indicating how the greatest value for money may 
be obtained. Brown’s “ Guide ’’ did this in the ‘nineties, but that 
work has long been out of print and out of date; Mr. McColvin 
has used the ‘‘ Guide ’’ as a foundation on which to build an entirely 
new work. 

The first portion of the book is devoted to the consideration of 
the theory of selection and purchase, and to such matters as cata- 
loguing, classification, binding, etc. The author shows wisdom in 
insisting upon a high standard of selection. The great classics of 
music must come first, and although “light ’’ music should not 
be excluded’ it must be the best and not the momentarily popular. 
When he comes to grips with his subject and considers the relative 
value of the different kinds of music, his views are bound to conflict 
with those of many of his readers. Mr. McColvin is a pianist, and a 
lover of chamber music, and his personal bias inevitably finds 
expression in his book. But this is no bad fault ; indeed, so many 
of the probable users of a public collection of music have a similar 
bias that it frequently may prove a merit. 

His notes on the cataloguing of musical texts are eminently 
sane and practical, and suggest several necessary additions to the 
Anglo-American Code. The chapter on Classification includes a 
scheme of arrangement that is workmanlike and practical, though 
we imagine that his criticism of the tables of the “ Subject Classifi- 
cation betrays some mental confusion of shelf-arrangement with 
classification. On the whole, however, we like his suggested scheme, 
and as he provides it with notations suitable for incorporation in 
either Dewey or the Subject it is well worth the consideration of 
those forming a new music section. 

The most important and useful point of the book is the select 
list of music and of books about music. The entries are marked 
in such a manner as to provide ihree selections: first, those works 
which should find a place in any library, no matter how small 
(cost including binding, £100) ; second, those works which should 











__ © Music in Public Libraries : a guide to the formation of a music library, 
with select lists of music and musical literature. By Lionel Roy McColvin, 
F.L.A. 1924. 150 pp. 7s. 6d. net. Grafton and Co. 
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be included in the larger library, such as that of the town with a 
population of 50,000 or more (cost, £500) ; third, those works that 
may be taken as suggestions for future additions. 

The compiler of any select list invites criticism from all whose 
opinions and tastes differ from his own, and Mr. McColvin is no 
exception. As we said before, he is a pianist with leaning towards 
chamber music, and this finds expression in the list ; so, also, do 
many minor personal preferences—the full score of Elgar’s 
“ Falstaff’ is marked as necessary, while the “ Rheingold’”’ and 


” 


its successors are among the “future additions’’; Chaminade, 
however decried, is at least as deserving of inclusion amongst the 
piano music as Ernest Austin or York Bowen; why should Max 
Bruch and Schubert, to take an example from each end of the 
scale of technical difficulty, be omitted from the violin music when 
Ernst and Ireland are included? But this is inevitable. What 
Mr. McColvin has done, and done well, is to provide a most useful 
basic list. His readers can vary it in small details to satisfy their 
own personal preferences (when everyone will be satisfied), but in 
the main it stands firm. We congratulate him upon an excellent 
and much needed piece of work. J.DS 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

Williams (Reginald G.) Courses or Stupy IN LIBRARY SCIENCE, 
being the Assistant’s Guide to Librarianship. 8vo, pp. 112. 
Bolton : Hopkins and Sons, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

The compilation of a guide for students preparing for examination is 
one of the most difficult tasks that any author can set himself. There are 
two qualifications for such an author—knowledge and accuracy. Without 
these he is a blind leader of the blind, and students who pin their faith to 
him may very easily come a considerable cropper. 

It is difficult to discover that Mr. Williams has these two qualifications. 
For instance, on p. 18 he has the following question: “‘ Panzer and Hain 
are looked upon as the chief exponents of the ‘ natural history’ method of 
bibliography. Explain.’”’ On p. 99 is found the following explanation : 
“Natural History,’ Bibliography. When books are described practically 
leaf by leaf, and the slightest imperfection, omission, or special condition 
noted, it is termed the ‘ natural history’ method of bibliography. Examples 
of such entries may be found in Panzer’s Annales and Hain’s Repertorium.” 
These two statements contain more inaccuracies to the square inch than we 
have come across in any book intended for students. The facts are as follows : 
the system of bibliography to which the term ‘ natural history’ has been 
given is that which investigates early printed books by genera, species and 
sub-species, that is by country, town, and printer. As far as Panzer went, his 
work showed the beginnings of the method, but it was Bradshaw (who invented 
the phrase), and above all Proctor, who were its real exponents. Hain’s 
alphabetical arrangement by authors and the careful description of early 
printed books by him and succeeding authors (not by Panzer) is nothing to 
do with it. 

If the above is a sample of Mr. Williams’ knowledge I am afraid that 
his accuracy can also be called in question. For instance, he quotes the second 
edition, 1908, of Kroeger’s Reference Books, whereas this has been re-edited by 
Mudge, and published in 1923. A new edition of Fay and Eaton was also 
issued in 1923. Courtney’s Regis‘er of National Bibliogyaphy is in 3 volumes 
instead of 2, the 3rd Supplementary Volume having been issued about 1912. 
Peddie’s National Bibliographies was reprinted from the Library World, 
with additional matter, in 1912. The Library commenced publication in 1889, 
not in 1898. On p. 88 Charles Dibdin is referred to. 1 wonder whether Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin is the person indicated. Finally, on the last page the statistics 
of the great libraries are to be taken with much salt. The British Museum 
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is credited with 3,000,000 volumes, whereas an official estimate in 1912 gave 
33 millions as its then stock. As far as the rest of the book is concerned 
I can only hope that Mr. Williams is more to be relied on than in the sections 
which have been examined. R.A.P. 


GENERAL. 


Cowan (Andrew Reid) A GuIpE TO WorLp History. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 424. Longmans, Green, 1923. 15s. net. 

As with the majority of people the author began his studies of history 
at school, but unlike many others he grew so interested that later he considered 
it well worth while to give time to research into the vast subject or “‘ science 
and philosophy ”’ of history. The first part of the book tells of the Outline 
of Principles in 14 sections, such as Origins, Language, Sociability, Health, 
Property, Trade, Art and Literature. The second part is a Reasoned 
Chronology divided into cycles from B.c. 6,000 to the year one, and later in 
centuries. His recapitulation, giving 31 main points, is useful, and there is a 
Condensed Chronology which gives the reader a grasp of the time element. 
The author has devised a substantial and novel method of assembling facts 
into periods to induce a sense of sim&ltaneousness lacking in other histories. 


Reuter (Edward Byron) PopuLation Prositems (Lippincott’s 
Sociological Series). Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 338. [1923]. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Problems of population have engaged the attention of social thinkers 
for many centuries, and these include such grave questions as the quantity 
of human life, the quality of its separate unities, immigration in its economic 
and racial aspects, birth control, the status of woman, public health, and so 
forth. The author treats of these things in his book from a broad point of 
view, giving statistics on the modern growth of population which he says has 
increased from 850,000,000 in the nineteenth century to double that number 
to-day. Optimistically he does not foresee any serious results of this inordinate 
increase, rather that in the future the multiplication of civilized peoples will 
be brought under rational control and the numbers limited within the means 
available for tolerable existence. Reading lists are given at the close of each 
chapter. 

Cammidge (P. J., M.D.) Tue Insuttin TREATMENT OF DIABETES 
MELLITUS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 172. Edinburgh: E. and S. 
Livingstone, 1924. 6s. net. 

The discovery of Insulin took place as recently as 1922, and the author 
of the present work claims that its manufacture was commenced in his own 
laboratory as soon as details were available. To-day the insulin treatment 
for diabetes is still in an experimental stage, and Dr. Cammidge points out 
that whilst its effects are often striking and dramatic it has its limitations as 
a curative measure, and danger may attach to its indiscriminate use. 
Andrews (Ewart S.) ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF REINFORCED 

CONCRETE ConstRucTION. A Text Book for the use of Students, 
Engineers, Architects and Builders. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 256, 
illus. Third Revised Edition. Scott, Greenwood and Son, 1924. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is Volume | of the Broadway Handbooks. 


Bailey (H. J. E.) A Course or ExpertMeENTAL Mecuanics. Intro- 
duction by H. W. Turnbull. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 224, diagrams. 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

A series of graduated experiments from simple problems up to those of 
University scholarship standard, covering the syllabus in Mechanics for the 
Lower school, and Higher Certificates of the Oxford and Cambridge Locals 
Examinations, the London Matriculation, and the Northern Universities 
Matriculation Examinations, and also the range required in Mechanics for the 
Army Entrance Examination at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
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Dobson (Austin) CoMPLETE PorTicaL Works (Oxford Edition of 
Standard Authors). Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv., 516. Portrait. 
Humphrey Milford, 1923. 7s. net. T.P., 7s.6d. 


This volume contains the complete poems of Austin Dobson, now col- 
lected for the first time. His first volume of his verse was issued in 1873, 
and between that date and 1905 a number of selections appeared. In 1897 
the first ‘‘ Collected Poems ’’ was rapidly added to, until in 1920 some 88 new 
poems had been included. The present work is based on this edition but 
contains a further 54. The date of each poem is given, and there are indexes 
to first lines, to titles and to bibliographical data. Notes by the author are 
from the last edition of ‘‘ Collected Poems.” The type is clear, the arrange- 
ment neat and the whole work is in every way an admirable production and a 
suitable memoria! to the late author. 

Meynell (Francis) TyPpoGRAPHY. Roy. 8vo, pp. xlvi., 20 pp. of type 
specimens, 12 pp. of borders, and 3 folded plates. London, 


Pelican Press, 1923. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Meynell is a distinguished printer, and the Pelican Press, over the 
typography of which he is supreme, has a reputation second to none for really 
artistic and homogeneous work. In the volume before us he has reduced his 
principles of book production to writing, with a view to increase the apprecia- 
tion of good printing. His explanations of why some types are bad and others 
good, his reasons for employing certain forms of ornaments and rejecting 
others, and his sane and clarified opinions on paper, illustrations, and binding 
render this an invaluable companion to those who have to do with printing 
and book vroduction. 

Plomer (Henry R.) ENGLISH PRINTERS’ ORNAMENTS. 4to, pp. 300. 
Illus. London: Grafton and Co., 1924. {£2 2s. net. Edition- 
de-Luxe, 75 copies only on hand-made paper, with extra illus- 


trations, {5 5s. 

We have aimost given up talking about printing as a whole or even about 
its development in one country. The subject is too large and too cumbersome, 
and it has to be dealt with in sections. Title-pages and colophons have had 
their monographs, printers’ marks and devices have been given considerable 
attention, and types are occupying the full time of many specialists. Mr. 
Plomer in the volume before us has taken one of the most fascinating of these 
sectional subjects, that of Printers’ Ornaments, and has devoted considerable 
letterpress an! many handsome reproductions to an elucidation of their 
origin and development. From the time of Caxton, our first printer, through 
the apostolic succession of Pynson, Bynneman, Day, Roycroft, Caslon, to 
name only a few of the great English masters of ornamental printing, Mr. 
Plomer leads the student down to recent times and shows how the best orna- 
ments of the past are still visible in the typefounders’ specimen booksof 
to day. A book not only for the lovers of typography but for those interested 
in ornament and the history of design. Nearly 300 separate illustrations show 
the printers’ ornment from the single ‘ fleuron ” to the elaborate and perhaps 
not always beautiul head and tail pieces of the 18th century. Mr. Plomer 
is well known to the older school of librarians as a member of the Library 
Association for many years and to all interested in typographical history for 
his Short History of Englist Printing, an excellent text-book of the subject. 
No one knows more of Eng ish printing than Mr. Plomer, and in this beautiful 
volume he has united art and scholarship in a way that has rarely been equalled 
and certainly never excelled. 

GENERAL. 
Hughan (Jessie Wallace, Ph.D.) A Srupy oF INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 402. Geo. G. Harrap, 


1924. 10s. 6d. net. 
fois work 1s not a plea for or against the League of Nations, but an 
attempt is made to analyse the efforts of government between and among 
nations from classical times to the present day. The author regards the 
present League of Nations less as an achieved goa! than as a milestone in 
the progress of international organisation. An exhaustive table of contents 
makes clear the author’s method of dealing with a vast problem to which he 

seeks a possible solution. 
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Campbell (Persia Crawford) CHINESE CooLIE EMIGRATION to 
Countries within the British Empire. Preface by Hon. 
W. Pember Reeves. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 240. P. S. King and 
Son, 1923. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author of this work has made an exclusive study of coolie emigration 
from Southern China from 1850 onwards. The subject is not only of political 
importance but of human interest, and whilst by the nature of the subject 
it is an exposure, it is in no case an unfair attack, and errs possibly on the 
side of understating the case against Chinese emigration. Sections of the book 
deal with British Malaysia, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, The Transvaal, 
and the present system in the South Pacific Islands. ‘‘ Contract Emigration ”’ 
is described and there is a short bibliography. 

Vicki (Victor G., M.D.) ALcoHOL AND PROHIBITION in their rela- 
tion to civilisation and the art of living. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 
166. Lippincott [1924]. 8s. 6d. net. 

This work gives a fair-minded view of the advantages and disadvantages 
of prohibition, both from the general and more particularly from the medical 
point of view. ‘“ Real and would-be scientists have tied the alcohol question 
into such a complicated knot that an untying seems impossible,’’ writes the 
author, who devotes a chapter to ‘“‘ Oae side of alcohol ’’ and another chapter 
to “‘ The other side of alcohol.’’ Following are chapters on prohibition in 
relation to the Constitution and in relation to personal liberty, the question 
of whether prohibition can be enforced, who has been benefitted by prohibi- 
tion, and so forth. 

Wegener (Albert B.) TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS, a Guide to 
Athletics. A manual for coaches and directors and a text-book 
for normal students of physical training. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
illus., pp. 154. New York, A. S. Barnes and Co. ; London, Grafton 
and Co., 1924. 10s. 6d. 

Although of American origin this book forms a very interesting guide 
to athletics, dealing as it does with the technique, rules, and equipment of 
running events: Sprinting, distance runs, hurdling, relay races, indoor track 
events : The rules and equipment of jumping events: Standing high jump, 
running high jump, standing broad jump, running broad jump, hop, step 
and jump. The rules and equipment of weight events; Shot put, hammer 
throw, 56 pound-weight throw, javelin throw, discus throw. Rules and 
equipment of vaulting events: High pole vault, rope vault, fence vault, 
ring vault ; Miscellaneous indoor events: High kicking, rope climb, snap- 
under-bar: Also general hints on training, hints on athletic promoters, 
scoring methods, historical notes and a useful selected bibliography. The 
pictures are drawn on the line of motion pictures, that is to say, showing the 
various positions that the athlete sssumes in executing a movement which is 
helpful. A book which should be in every library. 


Cropper (L. Cuthbert) Accountinc. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 
1,078. MacDonald and Evans, 1924. 2ls. net. 

The intention of this work is to provide the commercizl student with prac- 
tical detail, and a careful and exhaustive attempt has been made to satisfy 
requirements clearly defined by the syllabuses of the subjects which confront 
him, not only in the class room but in a wider aspect of his work. The author, 
beside being a fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, is Senior 
Examiner in book-keeping to the Royal Society of Arts and the London 
Chamber of Commerce, etc., and he includes in his treatise a collection of 
examination papers which is probably unique. He has already had under his 
eye more than 350,000 papers, and believes that large numbers of Candidates 
do themselves less than justice owing to lack of practice and inability to 
express the knowledge they possess within the examination time limit. His 
book is therefore particularly written with a view to giving assistance from 
this standpoint, and it contains a number of diagrams and tables which 
elucidate the subject-matter. Joint Stock companies are fully dealt with; 
trading, working, and manufacturing accounts, revenue, receipts and pay- 
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ments, graphic presentation of accounts, loose-leaf ledger systems, double 
account systems, bank accounts, assurance accounts, foreign exchange and 
income taxes are dealt with in turn. 


Henslow (T. G. W.) GARDEN DEVELOPMENT. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xviil., 352. Fully illustrated. Col. frontis. Dean and Son, 


Ltd., 1923. 15s. net. 

The author of this work was Organising Secretary of the Royal Interna- 
tional Horticultural Exhibition, Chelsea, 1912, and his works on garden con- 
struction and other horticultural books are well known. The present work 
forms the second of a trilogy of which ‘‘ Garden Construction ’’ was the first 
and ‘‘ Garden Improvement” is to be the third. Thethree books are intended 
to form a complete A BC to garden operations, a subject far too large to 
be covered by one volume. The author has built his work on the lines of an 
actual garden, covering various sections such as kitchen garden, fruit garden, 
herb garden, lawns, trees, shrubs, and various flower gardens. Actually 
Mr. Henslow starts with the house and its relationship to the garden. He 
then goes to the bulb garden and the rock garden, for which he gives a list of 
Alpine plants covering thirty pages in double columns and including many 
new and rare varieties, a very useful thing for anyone possessing gardens of 
this description. Rose gardens, annuals, herbaceous borders, are carefully 
treated and a separate chapter deals with carnations and gives a selected 
list of these beautiful flowers. Garden ornamentation has also a section with 
illustrations of famous statues, fountains and gateways, too elaborate for the 
small gardener, perhaps. A list of suitable plants for the fruit garden, with 
many of their characteristics, occupies pages 313-341, and there are many 
hints throughout on pruning, spraying, and treatment of fruit-trees, as well 
as of storing the fruit. A number of garden plans are given, and even a 
garden maze. Such a book is bound to appeal to the men and women who 
are interested practically in the subject, and there are many. 


FICTION. 


Lane (Gret) THE SAGA OF SALLY Birp. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. 
Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story is slight, but full of delightful humour, written in the autobio- 
graphical style by Sally Bird, who has brought her cayuse all the way from 
British Columbia to do film-stunts in England. The cinema company has 
smashed up but Sally finds congenial occupation as lady-cook-companion in 
the house of two ladies and is popular wherever she goes, accompanied byher 
horse Skookum. 

Reynolds (Mrs. Fred) Trerom. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. John 
Lane, 1923. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is an irritating note of futility throughout this novel, in spite of 
much beauty of thought and feeling, for it is difficult to reconcile the character 
of the heroine Gay with her actions. Vibrant with the joy of life and love, 
she recoils from marriage with Peter who has become a cripple as the result 
of a motor-bike accident, out of which she has come practically unscathed ; 
but her conscience upbraids her and throughout her emotional experiences 
in Cornwall and Scotland she is aware of a undercurrent of dissatisfaction, 
which finallv leads her back to Peter 
MacGill (Mrs. Patrick) HER Unpyinc Past. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 

320. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Jenny Callander, typist, throws the telephone at her employer in self- 
defence, and thereafter throughout the pages of this novel is pursued by a 
relentless fate. A crudely-written melodramatic tale. 


Bridges (Victor) THE Rep Lopce. A Mystery of Campden Hill. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 284. Mills and Boon, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mystery stories are the rage, and this one by the clever author of Green- 
sea Island is already in its second edition. No mystery is complete without a 
murder, but the death of Professor Carter is merely an incident in a complicated 
plot of embezzlement and conspiracy which is skilfully unravelled. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Sheppard (Rev. W. J. Limmer) THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE 
Divine. (A Devotional Commentary, edited by the Rev. C. H. 
Irwin.) 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., pp. x., 182, pp. vi., 178. Religious 
Tract Society [1924]. 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


THE EASTER EXCURSION TO HOLLAND 
ARRANGEMENTS are now in progress for the Easter visit to Holland, 
and a capital programme is in prospect. 

London will be left on the afternoon of Thursday, 17th April, 
and visits are expected to be paid to Rotterdam, Dordrecht, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Leyden and elsewhere. London will be reached 
on return early on Tuesday, April 22nd. 

The provisional cost, including travel, hotel, and board, is£{77s. 

All members of the profession, and their friends, may take part. 

Entries cannot be received after February 28th, and should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Henry A. Sharp, Central Library, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 





W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Honorary Organizer. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS 
MAY, 1924. 
Tue dates in May for the next examinations have been fixed as 
from May 19th to the 26th inclusive. The latest time for entering 


has been extended to March 31st on the understanding that it is 
positively the last date, and that any application received later will 
be refused. 

The subjects will be the usual ones, namely:—Preliminary Test, 
Elementary Examination, and the six sectional examinations. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that this examination 
will be the last at which the Association’s Preliminary Test and 
Elementary Examination will be held. Afterwards, only the 
Matriculation Standard and the School Leaving Certificate or 
their equivalent will qualify the candidates. See page 5 of the Sylla- 
bus of Information. 

The information as conveyed to candidates who sat in the 
last examinations as to the discontinuance of the prepared essay 
and the substitution thereof of essay questions in the papers hold 
good for the ensuing examinations. It is suggested that intending 
candidates should take careful note of all these points of information. 

The Hon Secretary of the Library Association has been 
requested both by other bodies and individuals particularly to 
say that any requesis for information as to the Educational Courses, 
Correspondence Classes, or about the examinations themselves 
should be addressed to : 

The Hon. Secretary, Library Association, 
Public Library, BucKINGHAM PaLAce Roap, S.W.1. 

(This particular library is set up in large type owing to the 
large number of letters more vaguely and insufficiently addressed 
to the Public Libraries, Westminster. This invariably causes 
delays and frequently disappointments, insomuch that some com- 
munications never reach the Library Association Office at all. 








THE BOOK OF 1923 


County Rural iencias: 


Their Policy and Organisation. 


By R. D. MacLzop, with a Foreword by Pror. W. G. S. ADAMS, 
pp. 292, fully illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE BOOKS OF 1924 
Music in Public Ueastes: : 


A Guide to the Formation of a Music Library, with 
Select Lists of Music and Musical Literature. 

By LioneL Roy McCotvin, Chief Assistant Wigan Public 
Libraries. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 200 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
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English Printers’ Ornaments. 


By Henry R. Piomer (Author of “A Short History of 
English Printing,’’ etc.). 

Ordinary edition, demy 4to, pp. 304, with full-page plates, 
300 Illustrations, boards, cloth back, gilt tops, limited to 
500 copies. Price, £2 2s. net. 

Edition de luxe, on finest handmade paper with extra 
Illustrations, boards, parchment back, gilt tops, limited 
to 75 copies. Price, £5 5s. net. 











Libraries for Children. Press. 


GRAFTON & CO., 


COPTIC HOUSE, 7 & 8 COPTIC STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 








By GWENDOLEN REEs. Dy. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 


eb 








ted by FRANK JUCKES, 30-31, Moland Street, Birmingham. 
Bloomsbury, 


Prin 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & CO., 8, Coptic Street, London. W.C. } 
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